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as though for a wager. In particular, the Miltonlc
use of proper names is introduced without restraint,
so as to produce at length an almost ludicrous effeel,
although often in itself beautiful in its full echo of
Milton :

By great Skedaa, city occult, whose walls
Towered in alternate tiers of silver and gold;
Where bright Herat, city of roses, lights
With dome and minaret the landskip green ;
Damasek old, old Byblos; or Babel,
Or Tchelminar, or Baalbek, or where Ealkh^
Mother of cities, murally encrowned.
Mourns*

There are magnificent lines in both these poems,
but especially in "A Spiritual Legend." The fault
of them is their obscurity, their vagueness; it is,
frankly, impossible to know what " The Mystic"
is all about It must be considered mainly as an
exercise in versification, undertaken, oddly and
perhaps pathetically, by a poet who felt that some-
thing divine, a gift of youth, was slipping from him,
and who determined to recapture it by a tardy and
vain preoccupation with the form and structure of
verse.

Certain fragments of the volume of 1855 were
shredded, in the extraordinary fashion already men-
tioned, into the ever-swelling " Festus," although
most of " The Mystic " was rebellious to this kind of
adaptation. But Bailey had formed the idea, long
before this, that the original outline of "Festus"
was sufficiently elastic to be stretched indefinitely :